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Disc Caching in the System Processing 
Units of the HP 3000 Family of Computers 



Disc caching uses the excess main memory and processor 
capacity of the high-end HP 3000s to eliminate a large 
portion of the disc access delays encountered in an 
uncached system. 

by John R. Busch and Alan J. Kondoff 



THE PRICE/PERFORMANCE RATIO of processors 
and the cost per bit of semiconductor memory have 
been falling rapidly in recent years, while tnoving- 
head discs have been getting denser but not much faster. 
The resulting increase in the ratio of access times between 
secondary and primary storage, coupled with a reduction 
in the required number of secondary storage servers, has 
caused low processor utilization in many systems. Propos- 
als to address this problem have focused on: 

■ Reducing the basic disc access time through the use of 
higher-speed actuators and rotation rates orthrough mul- 
tiple actuators and heads. 

■ Reducing the effective disc access time by front-ending 
one or more discs with a semiconductor disc cache pro- 
viding multiple track buffering or by inserting an inter- 



Glossary 



I Read hit rate. The probability that the disc file information to be 
| read wili r>* fojnc m a h;gher-speea memory and will net have 
to be obra.nec 'rem a slower cne 

Read miss. f : ai.ure to f:nc tho desired data in a higher-speed 
memory. 

Nowait. A t/pi: of irip.it/cutcut m which a process requests an 
I/O operation and then proceeds with ether processing while the 
I/O operation completes 

Write wait probability. The probability that a process will have 
to wait for a disc wrrte operation to complete after it has initiated 
a nowaii /vote 

File mapping. A t/po of disc cach:ng in which disc files are 
addressed as virtual memory locations, with the processor 
hardware and memory manager performing physical location 
and file caching functions 

Disc domain. A contiguous section of disc storage containing 
file data 

File extent. A sequence of file records stored in a contiguous 
disc region. 

Posting. Upoaung a record or file m its permanent home in 

nonvolatile c.sc storage. 

MIPS. Million instructions per second. 

LRU. Least recently used. A criterion for removing cached disc 
domains from cacne storage to make room for currently needed 
domains 

Shadow paging. A transaction recovery mechanism in which 
file changes of uncommatec transactions are saved in temporary 
disc locators until transaction commit time, when the temporary 
changes are made permanent 



mediate level in the storage hierarchy between the discs 
and main memory using CCD (charge-coupled device), 
magnetic bubble, or semiconductor RAM technology. 
■ Reducing the frequency of disc access through local and 
global file buffering in the main memory. 
The research and development effort reported here 
examined alternative approaches to exploit current trends 
in processor and memory technology to realize significant 
improvements in system price/performance ratio, and 
applied the results to the HP 3000 family of computers. 
The solution we selected for the HP 3000 family was to 
apply the excess main memory and processor capacity of 
the newer systems to prefetch and cache disc regions and 
deliver data when requested at main memory speed rather 
than disc access speeds. 1 The approach eliminates not only 
a significant portion of the traffic between primary and 
secondary storage, but also the bulk of process delays wait- 
ing for the traffic that remains. Through the integrated man- 
agement of data base, file, and transient object space, it 
matches data management requirements and the architec- 
ture of the HP 3000 family with the current trends in pro- 
cessor and memory technologies. 

hi this report, we analyze the alternatives for exploiting 
processor and memory technology trends with respect to 
cost, performance, and reliability. We discuss disc caching 
design alternatives including fetch, replacement, and write 
handling policies. We present an overview of the tools 
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Fig. 1. Stanasrci computer system storage hierarchy. 
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Fig. 2. Performance of systems using conventional memory hierarchies without disc caching. 
Transaction throughput is shown as a function of effective multiprogramming level (MPL), the 
number of processes that can be concurrently executed. The tcp graphs show throughput 
versus CPU speed for a fixed number of discs. The bottom graphs show throughput versus 
number of discs for a fixed CPU speed. 



developed for the performance analysis oE the alternatives, 
and we present measurements of the system and subsystem 
behavior and performance of our implementation for the 
HP 3000 family. 



Disc caching is standard on HP 3000 Series 42, 48. and 
60 systems and on HP 3000 High-Performance Series 39 
systems. It is supported by the MPE-V/P and MPE-V/P Delta 
1 operating systems, and by all releases of the MPE-V/E 

(continued en page 2 >) 
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Disc Cache Performance Tools 



To evaluate the performance of alternative system architec- 
tures and management policies, performance measurement and 
analysis tods were constructed. Instrumentation was defined, a 
statistics updating and reporting subsystem was designed and 
constructed, and display tools were specified and built. Workload 
generators were collected, and workload characterizes were 
constructed. A simulation was built to analyze secondary storage 
caching, and a system model was constructed for analysis of 
the impact of disc caching across a broad range of configurations 
and workloads. Fig. 1 shows the "relationship of the various per- 
formance measurement and analysis tools tnat were constructed 
for this researcn. 

The measurement subsystem supports low-overhead, event- 
dnven statistics gathering. Statistics including resource queue 
length and service time histograms, service class compositions, 
transition distributions, and resource-specific event frequencies 
arc supported by the processor, main memory, disc, and 
semaphore managers. A statistics display tool allows the mea- 
surer to specify the range of statistics to be measured and the 
desired duration of measurement. 

To analyze the disc subsystem in detail, a trace-driven disc 
workload characterizcr and disc cache simulator were specified 
and built. These tools provide insight into the workioad's disc 
traffic and the impact of various forms of disc caenmg. These 
tools consume disc access trace files as input. A trace record 
contains the time, accessor class, access transfer count, access 
funcron. and access location for each disc access initiated by 
the system being traced. 

The disc workload characterizcr produces a profile of disc I/O 
workload characteristics. This includes a breakdown of the work- 
load into its access type components (data base, directory, se- 
quential access, etc.). interreference times, distributions of trans- 
fer sizes, active extent sizes, and extent LRU (least recently used) 



stack reference depths. 

The disc cache simulation allows refined control over cache 
management echoes (rounding, extent adherence, write han- 
dling, fetch sizes for each access type, and flush control). Any 
subset of the accesscrs can be cached, so that the localities of 
the access methods can be investigated in isolation. The 
simulator -decomposes the disc references into modes and ac- 
cess functions and gives cache hit information for each access 
type. In addit on to the cache performance information for the 
access types, the disc cache simulator also gives cache behavior 
information, including distributions of cache entry counts, cache 
reference LRU stack depths, and cache interreplacement times. 

The hit rates obtained from the simulations are used as the 
prccesscr-tc-disc and processor-to-cache transition prob- 
abilities in the system model. Since the hit rates are obtained 
through simulation, main memory size and contention do not 
have to be captured explicitly by trie system model. This signif- 
icantly reduces the complexity of the system model. 

A custom analytic system model was required so that a disc 
cache serv.ee station could be explicitly included. This allows 
the user to specify the system configuration and workload charac- 
teristics, and produces global performance estimates as well as 
resource demand and utilization statistics. The system model 
explicitly captures the effects of alternative secondary storage 
caching mechanisms, including externa! caching of discs 
through an intermediate storage level and internal caching of 
discs through file mapping or explicit caching in primary memory. 

The system modei queries for workload and configuration infor- 
mation. These inputs are obtained from knowledge of the instal- 
lation, from the disc cache simulation, and from the statistics 
collection and reduction tools. Inputs are specified for processor 
speed, disc configuration and speed, channel speed, processor 
and disc service demand, disc cache overhead, and disc cache 
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Fig. 1. Performance measurement and analysis icots developed to evaluate alternative system 
architectures and management policies 
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read hit rate, fetch size, and post handling method. 

Given the input system configuration and workload characteri- 
zation, the system mode! program constructs a closed queueing 
model' The total workload is aggregated, and the network is 
decomposed into a simple central server model. For internal 
caching, the disc cache service station is absorbed into the 
processor station. The resulting central server model is solved 
through a standard iterative procedure 1 which iterates on the 
effective multiprogramming level: 

Performance and behavioral characteristics are calculated for 
each server and for the system as a whole. For each iteration 



on the mean multiprogramming level, the utilization, mean queue 
length, throughput, and response time of each server are calcu- 
lated, as are the overall system response time and throughput. 

Serialization caused by contention for access control 
semaphores (e.g., data base locks) can significantly limit the 
effective multiprogramming level. The impact of serialization is 
not explicitly captured by the model. Its effects can be approx- 
imated by reducing the effective multiprogramming level. 

Reference 

1. S.S. Lavenberg. Computer Performance Modeling Handbook. Academic Press. 
New York. 1983. 



(continued from page 22) 

operating system. It includes software, additional memory, 
and in some cases, additional firmware. 

Technology Trends 

Fig. 1 (page 21) shows a conventional computer system 
storage hierarchy. Storage hierachies provide cost-effective 
system organizations for computer systems. Each succes- 
sive level of a storage hierarchy uses lower-cost, but slower, 
memory components. By retaining frequently accessed 
code and data in the higher-speed memories, the system 
can operate at speeds close to the access times of the fastest 
memories while most of the storage capacity is in lower- 
cost, lower-speed memories. The price and performance 
of a computer system are often dominated by the organiza- 
tion and management of its storage hierarchy. 

Achievable system performance is a direct function of 
processor speed and utilization. Processor utilization, and 
so the effective exploitation of high-speed processors, is 
limited primarily by the waiting time caused by misses at 
various levels of the storage hierarchy (i.e., the desired data 
is not found in a higher-speed memory and must be ob- 
tained from a slower one). Thus, for optimal system price/ 
performance ratio, the processor speed and the capacity, 
speed, and management of the levels of the storage hierar- 
chy must be matched. 

Traditional solutions for a low hit rate at a certain level 
of the storage hierarchy include improving the management 
policies of the levels, increasing the capacity of the level 
incurring the low hit rate, speeding up the access time of 
the next lower level of the hierarchy, and introducing a 
new level into the storage hierarchy. Cost and technology 
determine which alternative or combination of alternatives 
is appropriate. 
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Processor speeds are rapidly increasing, and costs are 
dropping. The order-of-magnitude advances in processor 
speeds in recent years have not been matched by propor- 
tional advances in disc access speeds. There is an access 
time gap of five orders of magnitude, and widening, be- 
tween a main memory reference and a disc reference in 
most current computer system storage hierarchies. By com- 
parison, the access time gap between a processor cache 
reference and a processor cache miss resulting in a cache 
block fetch from main memory is normally less than an 
order of magnitude. 

Disc densities are rapidly increasing, and large-capacity 
discs offer a fourfold price advantage over small-capacity 
discs. This trend in disc technology exacerbates the hierar- 
chy imbalance. Since the disc subsystem often represents 
over 50% of the system cost, the trade-off towards a small 
number of high-capacity discs is attractive. However, the 
demand for a disc grows with its capacity. Thus, realizing 
the cost advantages of a few large-capacity discs over sev- 
eral small-capacity discs reduces the potential for parallel 
service. This increases the mean disc queue lengths, and 
thereby the expected values for disc service response time. 

Replacing discs with secondary storage devices employ- 
ing CCD, magnetic bubble, or semiconductor RAM technol- 
ogy has shown limited cost-effectiveness. Bubble and CCD 
memories have not been able to keep pace with the density 
improvements and . resulting drop in cost per byte of 
semiconductor RAM, while the cost per megabyte of 
semiconductor RAM is still two orders of magnitude greater 
than that of discs. Leading-edge technologies 2 - 3 offer the 
potential for high-density discs with mean access times 
approaching 10 ms. Thus, magnetic-media secondary stor- 
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Fig. 3. Externa/ disc caching using a fecal buffer for each 
disc. 



Fig. 4. Eternal caching at an intermediate storage level. 
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Fig. 5. Many systems provide limited disc caching in main 
memory on a subsystem, file, or application basis. 



The MPE-IV Kernel 

The kernel of an operating system provides higher-level system 
software including applications, data bases, and file systems 
with a virtual interface to the hardware and primitive system re- 
sources. The details of system configuration, of hardware inter- 
facing, and of controiiing access to system resources are hidden 
by the kernel. 

The kernel multiplexes the system resources among the com- 
peting processes through the application of service policies. The 
overall performance of a general-purpose computer system is 
to a large extent determined by the effectiveness of these 
policies. 

As (he HP 3000 began to expand into a family of computers, 
a new kernel was required that would support its evolution. A 
research effort was undertaken, resulting in the MPE-IV kernel. 
The research approach and the design and performance of the 
resulting kernel are described in reference t . Our implementation 
of disc caching for the HP 3000 family naturally extends the 
algorithms, measurement tools, and facilities of this kernel. 

The kernel structure is based on decomposing the system into 
resource management modules that can be easily replaced, 
while enforcing within a module strong separation of policy from 
mechanism so that new algorithms can be implemented in a 
leveraged manner. Performance was sought through good al- 
gorithms, not instruction-tevel optimization. 

Algorithms for main memory management, processor manage- 
ment, disc access and space management, interprocess com- 
munication, and semaphore management were developed that 
cooperate to optimize global system performance objectives 
rather than local performance objectives. 

To achieve this cooperation, global priority assignments are 
made to processes based on external policy specifications. 
These process priority assignments are then reflected in the 
service requests for the various system resources so that local 
management decisions contribute to the global objectives. The 
resource management algorithms of the MPE-IV kernel are dis- 
cussed in detail in reference 2. 
References 

i Jfl Dusch. The WPF IV Kernel H'story. Structure anc Strategies." Proceedings 
o/tne HP 3000 International User's Croup Conference. Orlando. Aor.l 27. 1 982. reprinted 
•n Journal ol me HP JflOt) intem3!>otul User's Group. Vol S. no 3 4. July .Oecember 
1 96 J 

? J n Busoh. integrated Resource. Management Algorithms for Computer Systems. 
Pn 0 O»ssertaion. University ol Coitions. Los Arvjek*s. 1984 university MicroMms 
fnit*Ht.HNin.il. Ann Atoat. Micn.gan. no fr*2Q ! SO 



age devices and semiconductor primary memories can be 
expected to remain dominant in computer storage hierar- 
chies in the years to come. 

The results of the direct application of evolving technol- 
ogy are shown in Fig. 2 (page 22). These graphs use the 
analytic system model described in the box on page 23. 
The graphs show families of curves for increasing effective 
multiprogramming level (the number of processes in mem- 
ory demanding service that can be concurrently executed). 
The top graphs show transaction throughput as a function of 
processor speed for a fixed number (4) of 25-ms and 10-ms 
discs. The bottom graphs show transaction throughput as 
a function of the number of 25-ms and 10-ms discs at a 
fixed processor speed of 3 MIPS. 

A fixed channel bandwidth of 2M bytes/s is assumed for 
all the runs. Other assumptions were 10,000 instructions 
per disc visit, five reads per write access, lK-byte mean 
transfer size, and five disc accesses per transaction. These 
are somewhat characteristic of the referencing patterns of 
the HP 3000 family, although observed variations are wide. 
Changes in these parameters shift the curves, but the gen- 
eral characteristics are the same. 

We see that with conventional storage hierarchy manage- 
ment with this workload and with four 25-ms discs, effec- 
tive processor utilization extends only to 1 MIPS, and 
beyond 1 MIPS, performance is linear with respect to the 
number of discs. With faster discs (four 10-ms discs), effec- 
tive processor utilization extends through 4 MIPS, with a 
sharp dependency on the number of 10-ms discs for the 
higher multiprogramming levels. High effective multipro- 
gramming levels are required throughout to exploit proces- 
sor capacity. 

This indicates that for effective utilization of higher- 
speed processors using conventional storage hierarchies 
and management techniques and high effective multipro- 
gramming levels, ever faster discs in greater numbers are 
required. As discussed above, the technology trends in sec- 
ondary storage devices do not support these requirements. 
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Alternative Balancing Approaches 

System throughput is directly proportional to effective 
multiprogramming level, and inversely proportional to pro- 
cessor and disc response times and disc visit frequencies. 
Consequently, efforts to overcome the limitations in exploit- 
ing the trends in processor and memory technologies have 
focused on: 

■ Reducing the effective secondary storage access time 
through external disc caching techniques 

■ Reducing the number of secondary storage visits per 
transaction through internal disc caching in the primary 
memory 

■ Sustaining large effective multiprogramming levels 
through improved concurrency management schemes. 
In the next two sections, methods of reducing effective 

disc access time and visit frequencies are examined. Mod- 
ern methods for achieving high concurrency with data ac- 
cess in transactional systems are addressed in references 
4 through 8. 

External Caching techniques 

Caching techniques have been applied to the disc subsys- 
tem to reduce the effective disc access time to secondary 
storage. Caching has been implemented in discs, in control- 
lers, and as stand-alone system components interfacing one 
or more secondary storage devices to the main memory. 

The use of a local cache per disc is depicted in Fig. 3. 
Smith 9 discusses buffering discs using bubble, CCD, or elec- 
tron beam memories. He concludes that three buffers, each 
a cylinder in size, would produce a hit ratio on the order 
of 96%, with LRU (least recently used) working well as a 
replacement policy. IBM has announced an intelligent 
cached disc featuring a 384K-byte microprocessor-driven 
controller that optimizes seeks and caches recently refer- 
enced data. 10 Krastins 11 discusses a cache consisting of lM 
to 2M bytes of RAM that is integrated with the disc control- 
ler. The cache buffers full physical tracks. He reports a hit 
rate of 85%, a mean access time of 8 to 12 ms. and hit 
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Fig. 7. Explicit global disc caching in main memory. 
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. Fig. 8. Internal caching by means of file mapping. 

processing time less than 1 ms. 

The use of a cache front-ending the disc subsystem is 
depicted in Fig. 4. This can be viewed as inserting a new 
level into the storage hierarchy. 

The use and organization of a CCD memory level that 
could serve to close the gap between semiconductor and 
disc access times are discussed in references 12 and 13,. 
and the use of magnetic bubble memory systems for this 
purpose is discussed in references 14 and 15. But since 
bubble and CCD memories have not been able to keep pace 
with the density improvements and the drop in the cost 
per byte of semiconductor RAM. they have not qualified 
in gap-filling efforts. Rather, the technology of choice for 
external disc caches has been semiconductor random ac- 
cess memory. 

Hugelshofer and Schultz 10 describe such a semiconduc- 
tor disc cache marketed by Computer Automation, Inc. It 
consists of 2M bytes of RAM placed between the processing 
system and up to four moving-head disc drives. They quote 
access times of 4 ms on a hit, with up to an 85% hit ratio. 
It is packaged with four RAM cards and an LSI-2 I/O pro- 
cessor. 

The use of external caching, either locally or through an 
intermediate storage level, reduces the effective secondary 
storage access time on read hits, and potentially decreases 
the access time on writes, provided immediate physical 
update of the disc media is not required on a write access 
before signaling transfer completion to the processor. 

Using Large Primary Memories 

With the improvements in memory densities and access 
times, very large main memories can be cost-effective pro- 
vided they can be exploited to reduce the traffic between 
main and secondary storage. Techniques to exploit main 
memory for this purpose include auxiliary local buffering 
in applications and subsystems and global disc caching 
through explicit caching or file mapping. 

Systems have conventionally provided limited caching 
of the discs in main memory through explicit buffering on 
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a subsystem. file, or application basis as shown in Fig. 5. 

Centralized buffering schemes are employed in the 
Berkeley 4.2 UNIX file system for the Digital Equipment 
Corporation VAX computer family 17 and in a product for 
the IBM Personal Computer. 1 " As shown in Tig. 6, a fixed 
portion of main memory is set aside for global file buffers. 
When a file block read from disc is requested, the global 
buffers arc checked first. If the requested block is present 
in a global file buffer, the read is satisfied with a move 
from the buffer to the user's address space. Otherwise, a 
global buffer is freed, a disc read of the block is initiated 
into the selected global buffer, and when the read com- 



pletes, the data is moved into the user's space. File block 
writes are performed through global buffers as well. 

In global disc caching, main memory partitions disappear 
and cached disc regions containing file data are centrally 
managed with the pieces of transient objects by the main 
memory manager. In this approach to disc caching in main 
memory, pieces of the disc are mapped as data objects, and 
placed and replaced by the normal memory management 
algorithms like those used for code, stacks, etc. This ap- 
proach is shown in Fig. 7. 

Global disc caching in main memory can be either 
explicit beneath the disc access interface or implicit 
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through the use of file mapping. 

With explicit disc caching in main memory, the access 
methods continue to address the discs, but a software trans- 
lation mechanism locates the required cached disc domain 
in main memory and moves the data between the cached 
region of the disc and the data area of the access method. 
This approach was implemented in the breadboard system 
for experimentation purposes, as described later in this 
report. 

With architectures supporting large virtual address 



spaces, pieces of files or discs or entire files or discs can 
be mapped directly into the address space. The location 
of a piece of a Me or disc in main memory is then handled 
by the virtual-to-physical address translation hardware, 
and the normal memory management mechanisms handle 
fetching and replacing of pages of files or discs. This ap- 
proach to secondary storage caching is depicted in Fig. 8. 
This approach was first employed in Multics, 19 and more 
recently as described in reference 20. 
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Requirements of Transaction Management 

Modern transactional data base systems guarantee that 
the data base is left in a consistent state in the event of a 
transaction abort or a system/disc failure. Solutions to the 
problem of balancing the storage hierarchy must preserve 



the consistency and recovery principles of the transactional 
system. 

The standard mechanism used to achieve transaction 
recovery is the use of a write-ahead log.' 21 In write-ahead 
logging, before the data in the data base is modified, copies 
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of the old and new images of the data are written to a log 
file, along with identification information. If the transac- 
tion aborts, the old images of data modified by the transac- 
tion are read from the log and restored into the data base, 
thereby "undoing" the actions of the transaction. If the 
system crashes, a utility goes through the log file and un- 
does any actions of uncommitted transactions. If a disc 
fails, the data base is restored to its last backed-up state 
and the actions of committed transactions are redone using 
the log file. 

For transaction recovery through write-ahead logging to 
work, the before and after images of the data along with 
identifying information must be posted to the disc before 
the data base is updated with the new values. Most data 
base systems issue the log write, then wait for the physical 
post to complete before issuing the data base write. 

Comparative Analysis of Alternatives 

In the following sections we evaluate the alternatives 
discussed above based on performance, cost, and reliabil- 
ity. We identify complementary approaches, and identify 
workload and configuration sensitivities affecting the suita- 
bility of alternatives. 

Evaluation with Respect to Performance 

Evaluating with respect to performance, we saw in the 
preceding section that effective processor capacity utiliza- 
tion drops rapidly with increasing processor speed if con- 
ventional storage management is employed. Faster discs 
and more discs provide benefit in such systems, but the 
benefits are not commensurate with those obtained through 
secondary storage caching. This is demonstrated in the 
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Fig. 13. Potential benefit of disc caching for the HP 3000 
family is shown by this graph of read hit rates that can be 
achieved by various access methods as a function of cache 
capacity 
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modeling results shown on page 27. The graphs show trans- 
action throughput as a function of processor speed with 
conventional storage management (Fig. 9a), external disc 
caching (Fig- 9b), and caching of discs in the primary mem- 
ory via explicit global disc caching (Fig. ( Jc) and file map- 
ping (Fig. 9d). Assumptions are the previously specified 
workload characteristics, four 25-ms discs, read hit rates 
of 85% on disc file accesses, write wait probabilities of 0, 
lK-hyto mean transfers without caching, and 4K-byte trans- 
fers with LRU replacement with caching. All of the second- 
ary storage caching alternatives are able to provide effective 
processor utilization at processor speeds several times 
those that can be effectively used without caching with 
equivalent processor/disc configurations: Further, disc 
caching in the primary memory, either explicit or through 
file mapping, is able to provide effective processor utiliza- 
tion at speeds twice those that can be effectively used by 
external caching, assuming the same overheads and hit and 
wait rates. This is a result of the access time differential 
between main and external cache storage and the higher 
degree of parallelism in cache access with primary storage 
caching. 

The overhead of internal caching becomes negligible as 
processor speeds increase, whereas the overhead in exter- 
nal caches stays fixed. However, with slower processors 
and a balanced configuration leading to high processor 
utilization without caching secondary storage, explicit in- 
ternal caching degrades performance relative to no caching. 
The added overhead of locating thu disc region in memory 
and moving the data to the target area does not pay off 
when the processor utilization is high. This effect was ob- 
served in the HP 3000 internal caching measurements. The 
low-end family members degraded in performance when 
explicit internal disc caching was enabled. External cach- 
ing outperforms explicit internal caching in high utilization 
ranges as well, since the data transfer is performed in paral- 
lel with processor use,, so the move overhead does not 
consume valuable processor time. 
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Fig. 15. Disc read caching in the breadboard MPE kernel 

The dependency on disc access time and the number of 
discs is dramatically reduced with the secondary storage 
caching alternatives. This is shown for file mapping in Fig. 
10 for the workload, disc subsystem, and read hit and write 
wait probabilities used in the previous modeling results. 
The behaviors of external caching and explicit internal 
caching are similar. By contrast with the linear dependency 
on the number of discs seen in Fig. 2 for a 3-MIPS processor 
without secondary storage caching, full processor utiliza- 
tion can be achieved with only a few discs at 7 iMIPS with 
secondary storage caching. Reducing disc access time from 
25 ms to 10 ms increases the effective utilization range 
from 1 MIPS to 4 MIPS without caching (Fig. 2b). With cach- 
ing, reducing the mean disc service time extends the effec- 
tive utilization beyond 30 MIPS with file mapping (Fig. 10b), 
but processors through 10 MIPS can he effectively used with 
a few 25-ms discs (Fig. 10a), provided that adequate read 
hit rates and write wait probabilities can be achieved. ■ 

The performance impact of read hit rates and write wait 
probabilities with systems employing secondary storage 
caching is significant. Fig. 1 1 shows the sensitivity of file 
mapping to the read hit and write wait probabilities. These 
are shown for two processor speeds. 3 MIPS and 7 MIPS. 
The sensitivity to read hit and write wait probabilities in- 
creases with processor speed, and there is a rapid drop in 
effective processor utilization for higher-speed processors 
as the read hit probability decreases and the write wait prob- 
ability increases. This sensitivity to read hit rate and write 
wait probability decreases with reductions in disc access 
time. Thus faster drives enhance caching alternatives, and 
indeed are required if sufficiently high read hit rates and 
sufficiently low write wait probabilities cannot be 
achieved. The characteristic dependencies of the other 
caching alternatives on read hit rates and write wait prob- 
abilities are proportional to those presented here for file 
mapping. • 
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Special mechanisms can be employed to achieve high 
read hit rates and low write wait rates. Since the secondary 
storage caching alternatives are sensitive to these parame- 
ters, it is important to exploit them. 

Integrating cache fetch, replacement, and write handling 
with transaction management requirements is achievable 
with internal caching as described below. With external 
caching, on the other hand, this would be difficult to 
achieve,' and high overhead would be incurred because of 
the protocols required between the host and the external 
device. Consequently, cache memory utilization and the 
sustained effective multiprogramming level of internal 
caching can be superior to that achievable with external 
caching. 

With internal caching, the size of a fetched disc domain 
on a read miss can be tailored to the structure of the data, 
based on knowledge of the storage layout (e.g., fetch extents 
instead of fetching tracks containing unrelated data or only 
pieces of the required extent). The replacement policy can 
exploit operating system knowledge of access patterns (e.g., 
the policy can flush a cached disc domain from the cache 
memory after sequential reference and on file purging). 
Write posting order and write and read priorities can be 
adjusted to meet the current needs of transaction manage- 
ment. 

Evaluation With Respect To Other Factors 

Development of multiple local buffer management 
schemes is redundant, and the buffering capacity is 
localized and unresponsive to current memory loading con- 
ditions. The amount of memory devoted to the buffering 
of a specific file or subsystem would likely be either exces- 
sive or insufficient at any given moment, depending on 
the current memory availability and the current workload 
demand and priority structure. The problems are analogous 
to those encountered with older , memory replacement 
policies based on fixed partitioning. 

Global file buffers require a fixed partition of main mem- 
ory between swap space and buffer space, and therefore 
are not responsive to dynamic memory load conditions. 
They suffer from fixed-partition problems as do local file 
buffers. Furthermore, they provide memory management 
functions, including space allocation, replacement, and 



disc access initiation and interrupt fielding. Therefore, de- 
veloping efficient algorithms for the global buffer manager 
is redundant to the development of the manager of memory 
for transient code and data. Moreover, as is discussed in 
the next section, global file buffers are not amenable to 
supporting efficient local caching in decentralized systems. 

Explicit internal disc caching and file mapping overcome 
the fixed-partition problems, so they can be expected to 
achieve higher read hit rates with dynamic workloads. Fur- 
thermore, it is easier to integrate disc access posting order 
and priority adjustments with these schemes. 

Explicit internal disc caching in main memory requires 
a translation mechanism to locate a required cached disc 
domain in main memory. In large main memories there 
can be several thousand cached disc domains present at 
any moment, and locating a cached domain through a trans- 
lation of disc address to main memory address can be ex- 
pensive in processor cycles. Additionally, if the processor 
has a cache, the location sequence can flush a large portion 
of the cache while chasing through list structures. However, 
explicit internal disc caching can be performed with any 
processor architecture. 

File mapping appears to offer the best of the alternatives 
for caching of discs in main memory. It leverages the main 
memory management mechanisms, has no limits on main 
memory space applied to file caching, and has no overhead 
for location of file domains in main memory. Applicability 
of this approach is limited, however, to processor architec- 
tures with large virtual address spaces (^2 48 bytes to map 
many large files) and amenable protection mechanisms to 
restrict access to mapped-in files. Stonebraker 22 discusses 
problems with performing transactional management on 
mapped files with 32 bits of address space. His studies 
were based on the VAX family. He found that the overhead 
of mapping in and out pieces of files to accommodate the 
protection and space limitations exceeded the overhead of 
explicit data base buffering. 

Evaluating with respect to cost, using faster discs and 
more of them to overcome the performance limitations 
without caching is clearly not cost-effective. External cach- 
ing is more expensive than internal caching since addi- 
tional power, cooling, cabinetry, and electronics are re- 
quired in addition to the extra memory required for the 
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caching. Also, more memory would bo required to. achieve 
the same hit rates in external caching unless the cache 
management is integrated with the operating system 
policies. 

Evaluating with respect to reliability, internal caching 
introduces no new hardware components into the system. 
The reliability is identical to the uncached system, whereas 
any of the external cache architectures necessarily degrades 
system reliability by introducing additional hardware com- 
ponents. The software/firmware complexity of explicit in- 
ternal and external caching is roughly the same, so reliabil- 
ity degradation because of cache management is compara- 
ble for these alternatives, while file mapping is simpler 
and more reliable. With external caching, the posting strat- 
egy of the peripheral cache is not integrated with the system 
posting strategy, so a consistent level of integrity is not 
guaranteed for transactional data base systems unless post 
order and wait for media update are observed, thereby im- 
pacting the write handling performance of peripheral cache 
alternatives. 

Applicability to the HP 3000 Family 

The research and development leading to the MPE-IV 
kernel" 1 examined alternative algorithms for processor, 
main memory, disc, and semaphore management. This re- 
search focused on the interactions between algorithms 
managing these basic system resources, and determined an 
algorithm set for these resources that provides good perfor- 
mance through algorithm integration. The MPE-IV kernel 
is briefly described in the box on page 25. Above the man- 
agement of these basic system resources, subsystems and 
applications manage data to provide extended system func- 
tionality. The data is kept in structured permanent and 
temporary objects including files, data bases, stacks, and 
heaps. Concurrent data access is managed through locking 
or versioning. Recovery from transaction aborts or system 
failures is handled through checkpointing, write-ahead log- 
ging, and roll-forward/roll-back recovery. To exploit the 
system price/performance potential offered by evolving 
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technology, basic kernel main memory, disc, and processor 
management needs to be extended and integrated with sub- 
system and application data and recovery management. 
This was well demonstrated in our follow-on research to 
MPE-IV. 

After the management strategies for main memory, disc, 
processor, and semaphore resources were integrated in 
MPE-IV to produce balanced resource utilization and sig- 
nificant performance improvement across the HP 3000 fam- 
ily, a new high-end system, the Series 64, was introduced. 
Its processor is twice as fast and its memory is four times 
as large as the previous top of the line. The system perfor- 
mance improvements realized with this computer were, 
however, sublinear with processor speed relative to the 
previous top-of-the line system. System performance with 
this high-end computer was found to be very sensitive to 
disc subsystem throughput and access times, but relatively 
insensitive to main memory capacity. In spite of the inte- 
grated strategies of the breadboard kernel, system perfor- 
mance was not scaling as the family was extended to signif- 
icantly more powerful systems. 

We investigated this scalability problem, and found it to 
be caused by a lack of scalability in the algorithms used 
for subsystem and application level buffering and recovery 
management. Processor utilization was limited by subsys- 
tems making processes wait for disc accesses to complete. 
The disc write accesses were being generated by local buffer 
replacement and write-ahead log management. The disc 
read accesses were initiated to resolve local buffer read 
misses. 

We wished. to extend the basic algorithm integration for 
processor, main memory, semaphore, and disc manage- 
ment to exploit current technology trends to realize signif- 
icant improvements in system price/performance ratio. We 
examined disc buffering, intermediate storage levels be^ 
tween primary and secondary storage, disc caching in ex- 
cess primary memory of the system processing unit, and 
integrating kernel resource management with higher-level 
data management. 

Potential For Secondary Storage Caching 

Our analysis, presented in the preceding sections, indi- 
cates that explicit internal caching is the best alternative 
for the HP 3000 family, given its architecture (object sizes 
must be ^64K bytes). We proceeded to investigate whether 
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the workload characteristics were amenable. 

Fig. 12 indicates the salient workload characteristics of 
the secondary storage referencing characteristics of the HP 
3000 family. These characteristics were obtained using the 
measurement tools described in the box on page 23. Fig. 
12a shows the transfer sizes for the major access methods 
(sequential, directory, data base). The distributions indi- 
cate that relatively small transfers are performed between 
primary and secondary storage by all the access methods, 
with 90% of the transfers less than IK bytes. Fig. 12b shows 
the spatial locality of access method references to second- 
ary storage. This stack depth distribution presents the prob- 
ability of a reference at a given depth into a stack of disc 
references ordered on a least recently used basis. The dis- 
tribution indicates that over 70% of all disc references are 
within the last 30 disc regions referenced. Fig. 12c shows 
the temporal locality of references of the access methods. 
It indicates that 50% of the disc references are to regions 
that have been referenced within the last second. 

The resulting potential of secondary storage caching for 
the HP 3000 family is indicated in Fig. 13. This figure 
shows the read hit rates that can be achieved by the various 
access methods as a function of cache capacity. The data 
for this graph was obtained using the disc cache simulation 
model on disc access traces obtained from an internal HP 
production facility. For this installation, mean read hit rates 
of 85% are achievable with a few megabytes of memory 
applied to caching disc regions. Results using other trace 
data and field measurements of our system in use show 
read hit rates typically in the 65-85% range and read-to- 
write ratios ranging from 3:1 to 5:1. 

The Explicit Internal Disc Cache Implementation 

The MPE-IV kernel base was used to investigate princi- 
ples and integrated approaches to caching discs in the main 
memory: Algorithm interactions were observed and im- 
provements developed. Differences between disc and main 
memory caching and areas in which architectural improve- 
ments would be of benefit were noted. 

The resource management mechanisms and strategies in 
the MPE-IV kernel provided an efficient, extensible re- 
search base. These strategies were extended to support 
explicit disc caching in primary memory. The resulting 
mechanisms and strategies integrate kernel and data man- 



agement. Knowledge of file structure and access type is 
exploited to enhance prefetch and replacement decisions 
for disc domains. Data recovery protocols are supported 
without wait for posting through kernel adherence to post 
order constraints. Priorities of disc accesses are adjusted 
to reflect the changing urgency of read and write requests 
because of data management locks or commits. Process 
priorities are adjusted to reflect lock states. 

The overall structure is shown in Fig. 14. The user pro- 
gram requests records. The file system maintains local file 
buffers, and on buffer misses or replacements, accesses the 
I/O system to initiate buffer reads or writes. Beneath the 
I/O interface, pieces of the disc memory are cached in main 
memory. Actual disc transfers are initiated by the cache 
manager. 

Read Handling 

Fig. 15 shows read processing with and without caching 
enabled. Without caching, the disc transfers data directly 
to the buffer, but a disc access delay is incurred. With 
caching, the disc transfers data to an area of memory re- 
served°for the disc domain, and then the data is moved to 
the buffer using the processor. On read hits, data access 
requires locating the data in memory and moving it, rather 
than incurring a disc delay. This is performed on the cur- 
rent process's stack without a process switch. 

Locating Cached Disc Regions 

The cached disc domain location mechanism employed 
in the breadboard kernel is depicted in Fig. 16. A separate 
list is maintained for each disc that identifies the memory 
regions corresponding to currently cached domains from 
the disc. The list is ordered by increasing disc address, and 
a microcoded link-list-search (LLSH) instruction is used to 
locate a required region in the list. 

This location scheme requires about 500 instructions for 
setup and cleanup, plus two memory references and' two 
compares in the LLSH instruction for each cached domain 
in the list. Thus the overhead of translation increases with 
the memory size. This is not a particularly good feature. 
Thousands of domains can be cached for each disc in a 
large memory, so the overhead of translation can become 
significant. In hindsight, more attention should have been 
paid to the location mechanism. The overhead would be 
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reduced significantly by employing a hashing rather than 
a linked-list algorithm, hut this is complicated by the vari- 
able size of cached disc regions. Architectures supporting 
file mapping in virtual space eliminate this overhead al- 
together. 

Write Handling Mechanisms and Policies 

Write handling with and without internal disc caching 
is shown in Fig. 17. Without caching, the transfer occurs 
directly to the disc from the buffer. The transfer can be 
initiated with or without wait, with explicit completion 
synchronization occurring later. 

When a write is initiated with internal disc caching, 
either a disc domain already containing the specified disc 
addresses or a free area nf memory is allocated and the 
data is moved into that area. A write to the disc is issued, 
and the process can continue to execute. The write is con- 
sidered complete once the memory move occurs unless the 
file has been specified as requiring physical post before 
completion notification. Note that, thanks to the support 
of variable-sized segments in the HP 3U00 architecture, a 
write does not require a fetch of the disc region, in paged 
systems, a write of a partial page requires that the page be 
fetched before the write can he initiated, thereby incurring 
an additional disc access on a write miss. 

If (here is currently a write pending against the specified 
disc domain, the process's request is queued until the pend- 
ing write is posted to disc. The process may continue 
executing until it requests a wait for its write completion 
ami the request is still queued. If the disc domain to be 
written is not currently cached, an available region of mem- 
ory is obtained to map tin: corresponding disc image— i.e.. 
no fetch of the disc domain to be written is required. When 
the move effecting the write takes place from the process's 
data area to the cached image of the disc, a post to the disc 
is initiated. Only the portion of the cached disc image that 
is modified by the write is posted. After the move to the 
disc image is performed and the post to disc is initiated, 
the writing process is allowed to continue running without 
having to wait for the physical post update to complete. 
This is all handled on the current process's stack, without 



even a process switch. 

A write-through policy was chosen for our implementa- 
tion of internal disc caching. The post request to disc is 
issued at a background disc priority. The priority of a pend- 
ing post request is raised if the process waits for the post 
to complete or the region is required by the main memory 
replacement algorithm. Thus, issuing a physical post when 
the write is performed rather than waiting for replacement 
has no negative impact. Only idle disc capacity is used. 
Furthermore, pending writes of adjacent disc regions can 
be gathered into a single physical transfer, thereby reducing 
the total number of required physical accesses. 

Write-through also has another benefit. The transaction 
recovery mechanisms require synchronization on physical 
commit at some point, so performing these early saves com- 
mit delays. 

The write protocol is shown in Fig. 18. 
We saw in the preceding sections the significant impact 
of having to wait for writes. To minimize the probability 
of waiting for disc writes to complete, we developed a 
special mechanism that allows the specification of posting 
order constraints at post time or on a file basis so that 
posting can proceed without wait if only a posting order 
constraint exists. With this facility, the post of the log can 
be issued on a nowait basis, and the data base write can 
be executed immediately. The kernel guarantees that post- 
ing order within a serial write queue matches the 
chronological order of post initiation. The sequence for 
write-ahead log use of this facility is depicted in Fig. 19. 

To ensure tlisc consistency, only one write access for a 
serial write queue can be pending at a time. This is depicted 
in Fig. 20. Since this limits parallel use of available disc 
drives, multiple serial write queues for unrelated postings 
are beneficial. 

Cache Fetch, Placement, and Replacement 

The kernel's main memory placement and replacement 
mechanisms Were extended to handle cached disc domains 
in the same manner as segments. Thus, cached disc do- 
mains can be of variable size, fetched in parallel with other 
segments or cached disc domains, garbage collected, and 
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Fig. 21 . Dynamic partitioning of cache operations across the 
system discs of an HP 3000 system. 



replaced in an integrated manner with stacks, data seg- 
ments, and code segments. The relative allocation of main 
memory between stack, data, code, and cached disc domain 
objects is entirely dynamic, responding to the current work- 
load requirements and current memory availability. 

Fetching and replacing differ from processor caching of 
main memories. Rao 24 discusses the impact of replacement 
algorithms on cache performance for processor caching of 
main memory, finding that the replacement algorithm has 
a secondary effect on cache performance. 

With internal disc caching, when a request is made to 
read data that is not currently cached, the fetch strategy 
uses knowledge of file blocking, extent structure, access 
method, and current memory loading to select the optimal, 
size of disc domain to be fetched into memory. The fetch 
is performed in an unblocked manner so that the requesting 
process or another process can run in parallel with the 
cache fetch from disc. With processor caches, the processor 
must idle on a cache miss since the process switch time 
exceeds the cache miss processing time. 

No special treatment of cached domains is required for 
the replacement algorithm. It naturally protects the tran r 
sient objects in smaller memories because of their smaller 
interreference times, and uses large memories for extensive 
write and read caching with the relative amount of cached 
disc space per device skewing naturally to the heavily re- 
ferenced devices. This dynamic partitioning feature is very 
significant, since device skewing is common both in terms 
of referencing frequency and the spatial locality of refer- 
ences. 

Fig. 21 shows the cache hit ratios, the read-to- write ratio, 
and the partitioning of main memory allocated for cached 
domains across the discs of an HP 3000 Computer System. 
The normal LRU-type replacement algorithm does fine in 
responding to the variable demand requirements of the 
various disc volumes. 

Explicit prefetching and flushing for sequential access 
was found to improve hit rates through simulation studies 
on standard trace files, whereas special prefetching and 
flushing for other access modes did not. 

This policy was implemented in the kernel. When a pro- 
cess finishes referencing a cached disc domain in sequen- 
tial mode, the domain is flushed immediately from main 
memory since it won't be needed again. In this way, mem- 
ory utilization is improved over that achievable with the 
kernel's standard LRU-type replacement algorithm. 

External Caching Controls 

The external controls for caching allow caching to be 
enabled/disabled against specific discs, display the current 
status of disc caching, set posting policies on a system and 
file basis, and control the roundoff fetch sizes for random 
and sequential access. 

Defaults for the tuning parameters were selected based 
on simulations of disc access traces using the simulation 
model. Good defaults for random fetch sizes were found 
to be 4K bytes and for sequential fetch sizes, 24K bytes. 
Large prefetches were found to pay off significantly for 
sequential, but not for random type accesses. Rounding the 
fetching above the requested block was found to be superior 
for all access methods to fetching below the requested block 
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or centering on the requested hlock. The choice of tuning 
parameters is. as always, an adjustment to the access pat- 
terns of thu particular subsystems and data bases. 

Performance of the Disc Cache Implementation 

With those mechanisms and strategics, the extended ker- 
nel significantly reduces the traffic: between the main mem- 
ory and secondary disc storage and significantly reduces 
delays in reading or writing disc information. Read hit rates 
up to 85% are common for file, data base, and directory 



buffer fills. These read hits eliminate up to i>5% of the disc 
accesses with a 5:1 read-to-write ratio. Because of the cach- 
ing of writes, most delays for posting. are eliminated. To- 
gether, the read hits and cached writes eliminate 90% of 
process delays caused by disc accessing. This dramatically 
reduces semaphore holding times, which especially bene- 
fits data base systems. 

The impact on system performance over the noncached 
kernel is shown in Fig. 22. Throughput improvements of 
50% and response time reductions of 5:1 are standard on 
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the high end (Series 68) while the midrange system (Series 
48) gets about 25%. For the low-end system (Series III or 
33, not shown in Fig. 22), performance actually degrades, 
thus demonstrating the scaling of performance with proces- 
sor speeds. However, the midrange system with kernei disc 
caching outperforms the high-end machine without kernel 
disc caching. 

Fig. 23 compares the kernel with and without caching 
for configurations with four 125M-byte discs or two 400M- 
byte discs. The cached system with two disc servers outper- 
forms the uncached system with four disc servers. More- 
over, the cached system performance is the same with two 
or four discs, thereby demonstrating that caching can ex- 
ploit the system cost advantages of large-capacity discs. 

A benchmark comparison 25 was made between an IBM 
3033 (5 MIPS) and an HP 3000 Series 68 (1 MIPS) with 
and without applying disc caching in main storage. The 
benchmark ranCompserv's Materials Request and Planning 
software developed for both the HP 3000 and the IBM 3033 
systems. The benchmark consists of a materials request 
and planning batch job that performs a large data base 
implosion to determine the parts, lead times, and orders 
to manufacture a specified set of products subject to a mas- 
ter production schedule. This type of application tends to 
be highly I/O intensive since it accesses the data base in 
an inverted manner, starting with schedules and searching 
for qualifying parts. 

The benchmark ran in 28 hours on the IBM 3033, 49 
hours on the HP 3000 Series 68 without kernel disc caching, 
and in 27.4 hours on the HP 3000 Series 68 with kernel 
disc caching. That the HP 3000 Series 68 could outperform 
the EBM 3033 in spite of the fivefold difference in processor 
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Fig. 23. Effects of multiple discs and disc caching. in the HP 
3000 Series 68. Sensitivity to (he number of discs is dramat- 
ically reduced by caching. 



speed indicates that caching by the kernel of disc domains 
in excess main storage with the cache management policies 
introduced in this research has potential application in 
other computer families employing locally managed, lim- 
ited caching of data items by data base or file systems. Data 
base and file system caching is limited to a fixed capacity 
and applies policies that optimize for the standard access 
approach. When more resources are available, such as main 
memory for a stand-alone batch job, and access is nonstan- 
dard, as in this inverted-access case, localized caching 
policies do not respond. 

In small memory systems under memory pressure and 
with slow processors, disc caching degrades performance. 
The cost of locating the cached disc domain in main mem- 
ory and moving the domain gets added to the disc access 
time. With low hit rates and slow processors, this overhead 
exceeds the benefits of caching the discs. This overhead is 
not present in architectures supporting file mapping. 

Conclusions 

This research and development effort examined alterna- 
tive approaches to exploit current trends in processor and 
memory technology to realize significant improvements in 
system price/performance ratio. The results were applied 
to the HP 3000 family. 

Caching secondary storage in primary main memory 
through explicit internal caching or file mapping, coupled 
with integrated kernel and data management algorithms, 
was found to provide the most cost-effective and best per- 
forming alternative, given current technology trends. These 
approaches are supplemented by improvements in second- 
ary storage device characteristics. 

Secondary storage cache management can be integrated 
with data management to obtain significant incremental 
performance improvements. Specific improvements were 
identified by integrating write-ahead logging with disc ac- 
cess scheduling through the adherence to posting order 
constraints, bumping the priority of affected disc post re- 
quests at commit time, and using extent boundary and 
access type knowledge for selecting the fetch size on read 
misses and flushing on sequential access. 

Effective utilization of high-speed processors requires 
sustaining a high multiprogramming level. Improved con- 
currency control schemes, such as late binding, granular 
locking for updates, and versioning for queries, help 
achieve this. Data base locking can be integrated with ker- 
nel resource management by raising the priority of a lock 
holder when a more urgent process queues on its lock. 

Providing caching of discs in main memory differs from 
caching main memory for processors in several ways. The 
delay in resolving a read miss is highly state-dependent, 
requiring disc queueing and head positioning components. 
Since the read miss resolution time is long compared with 
the time required to state save the current process and 
launch another process, other ready processes can be run 
if the effective multiprogramming level is sufficiently high, 
allowing productive processor utilization while resolving 
read misses. Special knowledge of access patterns can read- 
ily be exploded to improve cache fetch and replacement 
strategies. Write misses can be resolved without requiring 
a fetch from the backup store if variable-sized allocation 
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is ust hI, thrsroby us large caches to eliminate prncess 
waits on write missos. Special cuiistrnints exist nn the wrilo 
hniuiliiiij policies for updating the l)ackup memory because 
of the requirements of write-ahead logging and shadow 
paging in transactional systems. Classical techniques used 
to model processor caches did well in analyzing hit rates, 
but mure complex models were required to capture queue- 
ing and no wait effects found in secondary store caching. 

The implementation of explicit internal disc caching for 
the HP ;JUOO family graphically demonstrates the results 
the analysis predicts. The effective utilization of higher- 
speed processors and reduced dependency on the number 
of discs is clearly demonstrated. The implementation dem- 
onstrates further that integrated internal caching of second- 
ary storage can be accomplished with conventional 
hardware and software architectures. Disc data manage- 
ment integration with internal cache management can be 
achieved in existing systems by providing special functions 
to allow subsystems and applications to influence the man- 
agement of caching, disc scheduling, and main memory 
management to meet their performance and recovery objec- 
tives. 

We feel that the major contributions of tills research and 
development effort are the performance analysis tech- 
niques, the characterization of secondary storage caching 
alternatives, and the mechanisms we developed to integrate 
the requirements of high-level data management with the 
basic kernel management of processor, disc, primary mem- 
ory, and semaphore resources. Our leveraging of kernel 
mechanisms for transient code and data management re- 
sulted in reduced development time, highly parallel cache 
management, and a smooth, dynamic partition of main 
memory. Our extensive testing (over a year) in varied inter- 
nal production sites resulted in a high-quality product. 
However, our implementation of the location mechanism 
is inefficient for large memories, and further work cuuld 
be dontfoti data bases and applications to exploit more 
fully the underlying caching. 

The performance advantages of secondary storage cach- 
ing will be needed in decentralized as well as centralized 
transaction systems. Caching secondary storage in decen- 
tralized systems introduces problems of cache consistency 
analogous to those encountered in multiprocessors with 
private caches. Analyzing and building solutions.to realize 
the performance benefits of caching secondary storage in 
decentralized configurations presents us with a challenging 
follow-on to the applied research reported here. 
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